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Editorial  Comments 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


Every  once  in  awhile  I'll  hear  a Friend  say,  "That  wasn't  very 
Quakerly." 

I'm  not  sure  what  it  means  to  be  Quakerly,  but  I have  a feeling 
that  in  the  context  of  the  above  statement  there's  an  implication 
of  perfection,  of  always  doing  the  right  thing. 

The  sense  I get  from  that  is  that  if  one  is  a Quaker  one  always 
does  and  says  the  right  thing.  I hate  to  tell  you  this.  Friends,  but 
I'm  a very  human  Quaker  and  I frequently  do  things  I wish  I'd 
done  better.  I often  hear  words  come  out  of  my  mouth  that 
should  never  have  been  uttered. 

And  I get  into  conflicts.  I get  angry.  I yell  at  my  husband.  I get 
mad  at  the  cat.  We  all  feel  anger.  Sometimes  I think  that 
underneath  the  idea  of  things  being  Quakerly  is  the  concept  that 
for  real  Quakers  — those  who  are  good  enough  — everything  is 
peace  and  light  and  conflict  doesn't  exist.  Of  course  it  does.  And 
sometimes  we  handle  it  better  than  others. 

I remember  how  hard  Eastside  Meeting  worked  on  the 
question  of  posting  bond  for  refugees.  I remember  one  person 
leaving  a meeting  in  tears  because  personalities  got  involved  in 
the  discussion.  Shortly  after  we  moved  to  Corvallis  I found  it 
interesting  that  at  the  same  time  Corvallis  Meeting  was  wres- 
tling with  whether  or  not  to  cut  down  the  laurel  hedge,  Eastside 
Meeting  was  considering  whether  or  not  to  have  a piano  in  the 
worship  room.  (They  did,  and  they  didn't.) 

In  this  issue  Jonathan  Taylor  writes  about  "Friends  and 
Conflict."  He  looks  at  examples  of  conflict  in  his  life  and  in 
Quaker  settings.  He  considers  how  we  deal  with  conflict  and 
warns  us  that  even  with  the  best-laid  plans,  we  do  go  astray. 

All  we  can  do  is  try.  And  sometimes  try  again. 

"I'W-'j  cu^r\ 

P.S.  The  following  seemed  to  fit  in  an  issue  that  deals  with 
Friends  and  conflict. 

All  About  Anger:  A Survey* 

by  Ned  Damon,  Pima  Meeting 
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I conducted  a survey  of  how  people  deal  with  their  anger.  I 
interviewed  eleven  people  from  Pima  Meeting.  I asked  each  one, 
"How  do  you  deal  with  your  anger?"  Most  people  gave  more 
than  one  answer. 

Five  people  said  they  would  "shout."  There  were  two  responses 
each  for  "quiet,"  "cool  down,"  "get  it  out  and  get  it  over  with," 
"read,"  "walk,"  "get  unhappy,"  "pout,"  and  "sit  on  him  or  her." 
There  was  one  response  each  for  "be  by  myself"  and  "loud  music." 

I thought  some  of  the  answers  were  not  too  good,  but  I 
thought  that  others  were  better.  The  ones  I thought  were  the  best 
weren't  damaging  to  others  either  with  words  or  actions.  A little 
over  half  were  good  responses  in  my  book.  The  meeting  maybe 
should  have  some  activities  to  help  people  deal  with  their  anger 
better.  ■ 

Ned  Darnon  is  eight  years  old. 

* From  Life  in  the  Light,  Pima  Meeting  Newsletter,  February  1995,  p.  3. 
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April  1995 

Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature,  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing FUN  Committee,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond, 
CA. 

Wyoming  Friends  Spring  Gathering,  Sheridan,  WY. 
Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  Mountain  View  Meet- 
ing, Denver,  CO. 

Forgiveness,  with  William  Kreidler,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Kingston,  NM. 
Utah  Friends  Fellowship,  Canyonlands  UT. 

May  1995 
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Meeting,  La  Jolla,  CA. 
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Olympia,  WA. 
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Colorado,  on  the  way  to  IMYM. 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis 
College,  Durango,  CO. 

The  Ethics  of  Immigration:  Envisioning  Right  Rela- 
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Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  September  1994. 

QUAKERS  & CONFLICT 


by  Jonathan  Taylor, 

Introduction 

When  I was  asked  if  I would  give  the  keynote  talk  at 
Colorado  Regional  Meeting,  my  first  reaction  was  to  ask 
"Why  me?"  We  all  know  that  no  one  can  know  anything 
important  about  any  topic  unless  she  or  he  lives  at  least 
two  states  away.  Secondly,  this  function  is  only  for  gray 
haired,  venerable  ladies  or  gray-bearded  men.  Then,  of 
course,  I noticed  my  reflection  in  the  bathroom  mirror. 

But  I remembered  the  legitimate  reason  that  my  name 
occurred  to  the  Planning  Committee  of  Colorado  Regional: 
my  predecessor  namesake.  A few  years  ago  at  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  in  Durango,  the  keynote  speaker 
talked  about  some  of  the  not-so-nonviolent  confrontations 
that  have  taken  place  among  Friends.  Specifically,  he  cited 
the  instance  where,  in  the  mid  1800s,  Jonathan  Taylor, 
Clerk  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  had  his  glasses  broken  and 
his  Clerk's  table  smashed  in  an  altercation  in  Meeting  for 
Business.  If  I know  anything  about  conflict  and  Quakers, 

I suspect  I came  by  it  honestly. 

Basic  Points 

There  are  four  basic  ideas  that  I would  like  to  express: 

• Conflict.  Conflict  is  an  extremely  valuable  commodity, 
besides  being  inevitable. 

• Scale.  Often  it's  not  the  big  problems  or  conflicts,  but 
the  little  ones  that  defeat  us. 

• Diversity.  Since  conflict  is  about  differences,  probably 
the  healthiest  response  is  to  love  differences. 

• Sentience.  If  sentient  beings  are  going  to  effect  serious 
change  from  destructive  impulses  and  behaviors, 
we'll  have  to  use  the  best  tools  we  have  — our  minds. 

To  illustrate  these  points.  I'd  like  to  tell  a few  stories 
from  my  personal  experience  and  experience  with  Friends. 

Conflict  is  a Valuable  Commodity 

I do  some  professional  work  in  environmental  and 
natural  resources  dispute  resolution;  some  of  what  I draw 
upon  comes  from  this  research  and  literature.  James  Laue, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  Saint  Louis,  points  out  how 
critical  conflict  is  for  change. 

Social  conflict  is  the  continuous  process  of  redistribut- 
ing power  and  resources  within  and  between  social  sys- 
tems. It  is  the  most  dramatic,  far-reaching  form  of  social 
change  because  power  and  resources  are  rarely  given  up  or 
turned  over  to  others  willingly.  Therefore,  social  conflict  is 
inevitable  and  highly  desirable,  unless  one  holds  stagna- 
tion as  a desirable  social  goal. 

The  only  alternative  to  conflict  is  stagnation  into  the 
status  quo.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  context  of  a finite 
resource  base — the  only  way  one  person  can  get  more  is  if 
the  other  loses  some. 


Fort  Collins  Meeting 

Somebody  always  likes  things  the  way  they  are  (the 
privileged);  otherwise  things  wouldn't  have  gotten  this 
way.  These  people  resist  change;  they  may  defend  the  way 
things  are  with  their  very  lives,  because  change  means 
loss,  sometimes  even  loss  of  the  ability  to  survive. 

Somebody  always  does  not  like  things  the  way  they  are 
(the  have-nots)  and  they  desperately  want  change.  This 
tension  means  conflict,  and  sometimes  conflict  is  painful 
and  difficult. 

The  most  profound  change  that  every  one  of  us  has 
undergone  (and  will  undergo,  except  for  death)  is  birth; 
from  liquid-floating  attachments  to  our  mothers'  wombs 
to  free-  breathing,  independent  separate  beings.  That  birth 
model  reminds  us  that  profound  change  does  not  come 
about  without  great  effort  and  very  often  pain. 

A Real  Quaker  Example 

One  of  the  most  damaging  things  that  we  can  do  is  to 
avoid  conflict  at  any  cost.  I have  a real  Quaker  example  of 
this.  Young  Friends,  at  IMYM  in  Durango,  went  into  town. 
On  the  way  back,  a couple  of  the  boys  saw  a beer  party  and 
decided  to  crash  it.  The  other  Young  Friends  got  tired  of 
waiting  in  the  car.  Two  of  the  younger  girls  went  in,  got  the 
keys,  and  tried  to  get  the  two  guys  to  come  back  with  them. 
They  refused. 

The  two  girls  agonized  over  what  they  should  do. 
Everyone  had  signed  a no-booze,  no-drugs  pledge  when 
they  came  to  IMYM.  Should  they  report  what  the  boys  had 
done  or  not?  They  asked  me,  and  I told  them  to  follow  their 
own  conscience.  They  reported  the  incident. 

Because  I had  worked  with  Young  Friends  before,  I was 
asked  to  be  on  the  eldering  committee  which  had  been  set 
up  to  handle  such  problems.  The  boys  came  into  the  room, 
hesitantly,  but  the  convener  told  them,  "Come  on  in,  this 
isn't  a tribunal."  The  boys  said,  "We  didn't  do  anything 
wrong,"  and  someone  else  said,  "Nobody  necessarily  said 
that  you  did."  I wondered  what  I was  doing  in  the  room. 

In  the  end,  the  eldering  committee  dropped  the  ball:  the 
boys  left  happy,  the  adults  left  rather  embarrassed,  and  I 
left  so  furious  I could  barely  speak.  The  two  girls  received 
the  brunt  of  the  conflict  for  "ratting  on  their  friends."  Two 
Young  Friends  wrestled  with  their  consciences  and 
finally  did  what  was  right  instead  of  what  was  comfort- 
able. But  the  adults  left  them  stranded.  The  two  best  actors 
in  this  drama  were  the  ones  who  got  laden  with  guilt.  I 
had  some  of  my  own  guilt  to  deal  with  because  I didn't 
stand  up  to  the  whole  Eldering  Committee  and  say  "NO!" 

• Conflict  is  healthy;  as  a snake  needs  some  abrading 
surface  to  shed  its  skin,  we  need  conflict  to  change.  I 
say,  embrace  it! 
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• Conflict  makes  us  alive. 

• Conflict  lets  us  discover  what  each  other  really  thinks, 
below  the  surface. 

• Conflict  opens  us  to  new  depths — both  in  ourselves 
and  in  others. 

• Responded  to  creatively,  conflict  can  stimulate  solutions 
that  no  one  of  us  could  have  come  up  with  on  our  own. 

The  key,  I believe,  is  to  break  the  linkage  between 
conflict  and  violence.  When  our  two  kids  were  fighting 
with  each  other,  and  I went  to  stop  it,  one  told  me,  "she 
made  me  mad-and-I-hit-her."  These  two  ideas  were  sol- 
idly linked  in  his  mind — in  both  of  their  minds,  in  many 
minds.  This  was  not  a series  of  related  ideas;  mad-and-I- 
hit  was  a single  idea.  It's  like  some  good  friends  we  had 
when  we  lived  in  Washington  and  the  children  were  quite 
small,  whom  we  always  referred  to  as  Jackie-and-Ken. 
This  combination  was  so  embedded  in  the  kids'  minds 
that  when  Suzanne,  one  day,  said  something  about  Ken, 
Caitilin  said,  "No,  Mommy,  it's  Jackie-and-Ken."  Mad-and- 
I-hit,  mad-and-I-screamed,  mad-and-I.  It's  the  uncoupling 
of  conflict  from  violence  that  is  the  difficult  task.  Conflict, 
OK;  mad,  OK  even;  but  violence  doesn't  necessarily  follow. 

But  the  really  wonderful  thing  about  conflict  is  this:  not 
only  is  it  very,  very  healthy,  but  also  (unlike  most  of  the 
really  valuable  things  in  life  that  are  so  scarce)  conflict  is 
inevitable.  I know  of  very  few  things  in  life  that  are  both 
extremely  important  and  so  totally  unavoidable. 

Big  Problems  versus  Small  Ones 

Most  of  the  time  we  somehow  steel  ourselves  to  the 
really  tough  problems,  but  the  little  nasty  problems  sneak 
up  on  us. 

Early  in  our  marriage,  Suzanne  and  I had  a very  disas- 
trous camping  trip  in  our  wonderful  hippie  van.  There  was 
a problem  with  the  generator.  When  we  had  to  turn  on  the 
lights  at  night,  the  car  would  slow  down,  the  lights  would 
dim,  and  it  would  challenge  us  seriously.  It  had  to  be 
pushed  to  start.  We  arrived  at  our  last  campground  on  our 
way  home  to  Tucson,  but  the  camp  was  full.  It  was  dusk, 
and  we  had  a flat  tire.  When  we  put  on  the  spare,  it  had  a 
blow-out  bubble  on  it — a thumper. 

So  we  thumped  and  dim-lit  our  way  to  a road-side  stop 
where  we  could  sleep  until  light.  But  a guy  drove  up  with 
a trailer  full  of  snarling  dogs  which  he  started  to  let  out  of 
their  cages.  I said,  "Do  those  dogs  bite?"  and  he  said, " Yup, 
sure  do!"  So  we  rolled  the  van  downhill  to  start  it  and 
thumped  our  way  into  Springerville,  to  the  only  gas  station 
for  which  we  had  a credit  card.  We  were,  of  course,  broke. 
The  gas  station  was  closing  shortly  so  they  refused  to  help  us. 

A very  friendly  Arizona  Highway  Patrolman  came  to 
our  rescue.  He  took  me  to  the  Western  Auto  store  owner's 
home  and  got  him  to  come  out  and  sell  me  a couple  of 
decent  used  tires.  Meanwhile,  Suzanne  was  sitting  in  the 
van,  alone  and  a bit  concerned  at  a closed-down  gas 
station,  leaving  only  her  and  a pickup  load  of  young  men, 
some  of  whom  were  quite  drunk.  The  cop  pushed  us  to  the 


only  all-night  service  station  in  town,  paid  for  the  tires,  for 
mounting  the  tires,  for  a tank  of  gas,  and  for  a battery 
charge.  Then  he  gave  us  some  money  for  breakfast.  We 
had  to  talk  him  into  taking  a check  from  us.  He  said,  just 
send  me  a check  when  you  get  home. 

That  night,  I woke  up  because  Suzanne  was  coughing 
and  coughing.  The  mechanic,  leaning  in  the  back  of  the 
van  to  check  the  battery  had  said,  "It's  just  those  sulfuric 
acid  fumes  making  your  wife  cough  like  that."  We  got 
home  exhausted,  but  safe  and  grateful  the  next  day.  We 
had  made  it  through  the  ordeal! 

A few  years  later,  we  told  this  story  to  my  Aunt  Clara. 
She  turned  to  Suzanne  and  said,  "My  Gawd,  and  you're 
still  living  with  him?"  That's  when  we  had  the  fight. 

We  know  we  have  to  "gird  our  loins"  for  the  big 
problems,  the  big  conflicts  we  confront.  We  don't  know 
what  "girding  our  loins"  means,  but  we  gird  them  just  the 
same.  But  the  little  ones  sneak  up  on  us  when  we  aren't 
even  looking. 

In  Tucson,  at  Pima  Meeting,  we  had  a major  conflict 
over  what  the  Meeting  was  going  to  do  in  response  to  the 
problem  of  undocumented  immigrants.  Several  Friends 
were  helping  these  poor  people:  Jim  Corbett,  who  was  on 
"60  Minutes, " and  many  others,  providing  aid  and  shel- 
ter. Several  of  us  brought  the  idea  of  the  Meeting  endors- 
ing these  people's  actions,  so  they  would  not  have  to  stand 
alone.  We  suggested  some  means  of  identifying  them  as 
"acting  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting." 

The  Clerk  shepherded  this  difficult  issue  through  a 
series  of  potentially  eruptive  business  meetings. 

Friends  said: 

• These  are  real  human  beings,  individuals  who  are 
exhausted,  hungry,  often  sick,  carrying  little  children. 
If  they're  caught  and  returned,  they  are  very  likely  to 
be  imprisoned  or  killed. 

• Defying  the  government,  breaking  the  law,  is  not  a 
true  tenet  of  Quaker  faith! 

• The  most  effective  way  to  protect  ourselves  is  to  be 
open,  let  the  media  know  what  we're  doing. 

• Quakers  don't  brag,  they  just  do! 

The  Clerk  reminded  Friends  not  to  restate  their  posi- 
tions several  times;  she  called  for  silence  often;  she  laid 
aside  issues  for  seasoning  (and  until  some  tempers 
cooled).  In  the  end,  by  a clear  sense  of  the  Meeting,  a letter 
of  support  was  drafted  and  signed  for  each  Meeting 
member  and  attender  helping  the  refugees.  It  explained  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  that  these  people  were  doing 
the  work  of  Pima  Friends  Meeting.  The  issue  deepened 
Pima  Meeting. 

A few  months  later,  with  Pima  Meeting  straining  the 
seams  of  its  fairly  small  meeting  house,  the  resident  care- 
taker experimented  with  a new  pattern  for  arranging  the 
chairs  in  meeting.  The  Meeting  came  unglued  and  went 
off  like  a nuclear  explosion.  Some  pretty  unkind  things 
were  said  among  Friends. 
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For  many  Friends  meetings,  Quakers  make  up  rela- 
tively small  communities.  Some  of  our  squabbles  sound 
an  awful  lot  like  small-town  bickering  or  even  family 
bickering.  When  everyone  is  into  everyone  else's  busi- 
ness, there  can  be  a disturbing  lack  of  privacy.  Of  course, 
the  reason  we  "always  hurt  the  ones  we  love"  is  because 
they  are  the  ones  we  know  how  to  hurt.  Strangers  have  a 
hard  time  getting  to  us  very  effectively — unless  they  are 
bashing  us  with  some  hard  object — because  they  don't 
know  where  to  push.  Strangers  have  to  take  random  shots; 
close  friends  know  where  the  sensitive  spots  are. 

A small,  intimate  community  is  not  only  capable  of  the 
deepest  sharing,  caring,  support,  and  love;  it  also  is  vul- 
nerable to  mutual  damage  or  destruction.  We  already 
know  this  only  too  well  from  our  family  experiences. 
The  same  thing  is  true  at  the  scale  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  Righteous  Indignation 

I have  been  wrestling  for  well  over  a year  with  what 
position  "righteous  indignation"  ought  to  hold  in  the 
litany  of  emotions  that  are  mine.  Is  it  totally  evil?  Are 
there  times  when  it  really  is  a correct  response?  Either 
way,  I believe  it  plays  far  too  big  a role  amongst  our 
emotional  drives. 

Personally,  I have  found  myself  being  harder,  more 
capable  of  meanness,  when  defending  my  wife  or  children 
than  I ever  would  in  defending  myself.  Among  Friends, 
I can  get  downright  ferocious  in  my  righteous  indignation 
if  I feel  my  meeting  or  our  young  friends  are  hurt  or 
threatened.  Something  is  wrong  when  I am  willing  to  go 
to  lengths  which  I would  not  countenance  in  my  own 
defense.  Something  here  needs  very  careful  monitoring. 

I know,  for  myself,  that  I must  carefully  monitor  my 
own  indignation.  There  are  definitely  things  that  I should 
be  angry  about — things  that  are  woefully  wrong  and  need 
correction.  However,  if  I can  see  my  fervor  going  beyond 
what  I would  do  to  defend  myself,  I must  look  carefully  at 
what  I'm  doing  and  why  I am  dangerously  close  to  inflict- 
ing damage! 

Diversity:  Did  George  Fox  Find  a Way 
Forward  or  the  Way  Forward? 

The  person  from  early  Quaker  history  who  I believe 
exemplifies  best  the  principle  of  loving  diversity,  of  find- 
ing a deep  strength  in  accepting,  in  embracing  differences 
was  never  a Friend  (capital  F).  I want  to  paint  a word 
picture  of  Judge  Thomas  Fell. 

George  Fox  had  climbed  Pendle  Hill  where  he  had  had 
a vision  of  speaking  to  the  multitudes.  He  had  traveled  to 
Briggflatts  where  the  village  was  having  a hiring  fair,  then 
up  to  Firbank  Fell  where,  from  the  rocky  hillside  outside 
the  chapel,  he  spoke  to  the  gathering  of  1,000  people:  job- 
fair  people  and  the  Seekers.  For  three  hours  Fox  spoke  to 
the  people,  telling  them,  "Let  your  lives  speak!"  George 
Fox  traveled  to  Swarthmore  Hall  where  he  preached  to 


Margaret  Fell  and  her  children.  The  Judge  was  not  at  home. 

Riding  across  the  treacherous  sands  of  Morecamb  Bay, 
where  quicksands  can  take  a rider  and  horse.  Judge  Tho- 
mas Fell  was  returning  to  Swarthmore.  He  was  met  by  a 
delegation  of  townsmen.  "You  must  hurry  home,"  they 
told  him.  "A  madman  has  come  to  Swarthmore  Hall  and 
he  has  bewitched  your  wife  and  your  children." 

Thomas  Fell  was  the  regional  judge,  a pillar  of  the 
Anglican  church;  he  held  the  power  of  life  and  death 
firmly  in  his  hands.  In  the  1650s,  a husband  could  get  a 
gossiping  wife  condemned  to  wear  a "gossip's  mask,"  an 
iron  cage  that  clasped  around  the  head,  with  a rigid  iron 
tongue  that  reached  inward,  into  the  mouth,  suppressing 
the  human  tongue.  Restraining  chairs  for  the  insane  were 
in  the  dungeons  of  Lancaster  Castle,  not  far  away.  A judge 
could  do  a great  deal  worse  than  these  restraints  to  a 
bewitched  wife,  who  had  lost  her  reason,  or  to  a madman 
who  had  bewitched  his  wife  and  children. 

Thomas  Fell  hurried  home  to  Swarthmore  Hall,  and 
when  he  got  there,  he  listened.  He  listened  to  his  wife, 
Margaret,  he  listened  to  George  Fox,  and  when  he  had 
listened,  he  told  Fox  that  he  was  convinced  that  George 
had  found  "a  way  forward." 

Judge  Fell  opened  his  home  to  the  Religious  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Truth,  which  now  included  the  Seekers.  He 
protected  this  small  group  from  persecution  by  the  Angli- 
can officials.  Later  he  converted  a connecting  house  and 
bam  in  the  town  into  a meeting  house,  so  that  Friends 
would  have  a place  after  he  was  gone.  Thomas  Fell  re- 
mained, for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  did  not  attend  Friends  Meeting,  not  even 
when  they  met  in  his  dining  room  at  Swarthmore  Hall.  But 
he  did  keep  the  door  of  his  office,  two  doors  down  the  hall, 
open,  and  could  hear  what  was  spoken  in  meeting.  After 
his  death,  Margaret  married  George  Fox. 

Judge  Fell  had  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England.  If 
he  had  not,  he  would  have  been  stripped  from  office. 
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unable  to  protect  the  beginnings  of  Quakerism.  If  Judge 
Fell  had  ridden  home  that  first  day  with  his  mind  already 
made  up,  as  much  as  my  mind  has  sometimes  been  going 
into  meeting  for  business,  there  probably  would  be  no 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

True  Quaker  Diversity 

The  first  time  I really  learned  the  value  of  true  Quaker 
diversity,  I was  shocked.  We'd  been  going  to  meeting  for 
about  ten  years.  One  Sunday,  the  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  rose 
and  told  a joke!  I was  shocked,  sitting  there  trying  to 
achieve  a proper  state  of  pious  solemnity. 

He  said,  "Sometimes,  Quakers  remind  me  of  the  story 
about  the  man  who  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all 
directions."  Then  he  went  on  to  make  the  point,  very 
effectively,  that  rather  than  feeling  guilty  because  each 
one  of  us  cannot  personally  address  every  single  issue, 
injustice,  or  need  that  confronts  us,  each  Friend  needs  to 
focus  on  those  few  things  she  or  he  is  best  at  and  most 
compelled  by,  and  trust  that  other  needs  will  be  met  by 
Friends,  other  people  for  whom  those  needs  are  most 
important. 

Thomas  Kelly  makes  the  same  point — which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  essence  of  Quaker  simplicity.  We  shouldn't 
clutter  our  lives  by  trying  to  solve  everything  for  every- 
one, nor  by  feeling  guilty  for  not  trying  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems. 

We  should  do  what  we  do  well  and  trust  in  the  diver- 
sity of  Friends  (and  others)  to  cover  (not  all,  perhaps)  a lot 
of  the  present  needs. 

Quakers  would  like  to  think,  sometimes,  that  we're  a 
Society  of  like-minded  people,  choosing  to  forget  the 
schisms  in  Quaker  history.  Quakers  have  created  so  many 
splinter  groups  over  three  and  one-half  centuries  that 
today's  Quaker  structure  looks  more  like  a chip-board 
than  a religious  plank. 

When  I work  with  Young  Friends,  they  often  ask, 
"How  come  there  are  so  many  branches  of  Quakers  you 
can't  keep  track  of  them?  Quakers  are  supposed  to  be  so 
tolerant,  but  they  can't  tolerate  each  other!" 

My  response  has  been,  "Quakers  believe  that  God 
speaks  to  every  one  of  us  directly,  rather  than  through  a 
preacher  or  intermediary.  When  God  speaks  to  all  these 
folks,  they're  very  likely  to  hear  quite  different  messages." 
Sometimes  our  problem  may  be  in  interpreting  that  voice, 
that  inspiration  of  God  in  Jederman,  as  singular  divine 
guidance.  "If  I am  inspired  by  God,  then  I must  be  right. 
Therefore,  if  we  disagree,  you  must  be  wrong." 

The  best  present-day  example  of  the  value  in  diversity 
is  the  Fort  Collins  Monthly  Meeting  purchase  of  our  meet- 
ing house  (after  more  than  thirty  years).  We  had  more  than 
half  the  money  needed  in  bequests  and  gifts,  but  banks 
wouldn't  touch  us.  We  had  tried  all  kinds  of  options. 
FGC's  Friends  Meeting  House  Fund  was  out  of  capital  but 
suggested  we  contact  Friends  United  Meeting's  equiva- 
lent— Friends  Extension  Corporation.  They  were  delighted 


to  help;  they  had  money.  We  filled  out  a simple,  straight- 
forward (Quakerly)  loan  application.  We  called  ten  days 
later  and  the  loan  was  approved.  Sign  a note,  and  we  have 
our  Meeting  House,  thanks  to  Friends  in  our  Meeting  and 
to  Friends  United  Meeting. 

These  two  groups  are  diverse!  We're  probably  more 
comfortable  consorting  with  Unitarians;  they're  probably 
more  comfortable  in  the  company  of  Baptists.  We  dis- 
cover that  we  cannot  get  by  without  each  other. 

How  We  Get  to  Conflict  Without  Violence 

Violence,  as  most  of  us  know — especially  those  of  us 
who  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  more  testosterone  than 
estrogen — is  a visceral  response  to  conflict.  Fight  or  flight 
is  inherent,  instinctive  when  confronted  by  sudden  threat. 
It  is  as  deep-seated  as  procreation,  sustenance,  and  shelter. 
We  don't  just  create,  provide  for,  and  shelter  our  families 
— we  also  protect  them.  That  is  part  of  the  reason  my 
righteous  indignation  can  burn  so  fiercely. 

For  a very,  very  long  time,  many  nonpeaceful  human 
responses  were  adaptive,  contributing  to  the  survival  of 
Homo  sapiens: 

Strong  group  coherence  coupled  with  intolerance  for  the 
threat  of  outsiders  equals  prejudice,  in  today's  world. 

Quick-action  responses  to  threat  with  fight  or  flight  for 
protection  equals  threatening  behavior. 

Taking  action  to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  group 
with  righteous  indignation  equals  violence. 

Instant  recognition  of  what's  good  and  what's  bad, 
what's  threatening  and  what's  not  equals  prejudice 
and  closed  mindedness. 

It  is  fascinating  how  deep-seated  and  immovable  these 
reactions  seem  to  be. 

Zajonc  [pronounced  like  "science"  with  a Z],  an  experi- 
mental psychologist,  has  studied  the  formation  of  prefer- 
ences. He  showed  slides  of  scenes  and  objects  for  one- 
eighth  of  a second  or  less  to  human  subjects.  The  subjects 
consistently  were  able  to  record  whether  what  they  saw 
was  something  good  or  bad,  liked  or  disliked.  They  could 
not  identify  what  they  had  seen,  but  they  knew  very  well 
whether  or  not  they  liked  it.  Moreover,  these  likes  and 
dislikes  were  virtually  unshakable,  very  difficult  to  change. 
After  these  subjects  were  shown  the  slides  for  more  rea- 
sonable lengths  of  time,  they  could  construct  rational 
explanations  for  what  was  liked  or  disliked.  Zajonc's 
conclusion:  Preference  needs  no  inference;  we  react  in- 
stantaneously with  like  or  dislike,  good  or  bad,  to  people, 
objects,  environments;  later,  we  rationalize  why. 

Others,  such  as  Carl  Sagan,  have  written  about  the 
brain-stem  or  "primitive  brain"  origins  of  these  instinc- 
tive behaviors.  We  have  evolved  other  thinking  parts  of 
our  mental  apparatus,  but  the  earliest  functions  persist. 

Teaching  Old  Dogs  New  Tricks 

This  is  a frightening  thought.  We  respond  first,  then 
think  up  good  reasons  for  why  we  did  whatever  we  did. 
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But,  you  really  can  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.  I grew  up  in 
a fairly  violent  household.  There  conflict  was  not  creative, 
it  was  destructive.  The  violence  was  physical  in  punishing 
the  kids,  psychological  in  a constant  struggle  for  domi- 
nance between  parents.  I imprinted  on  that.  When  our 
kids  were  little,  they  were  often  spanked.  If  I didn't  get  my 
brain  in  gear  fast  enough,  the  hand  was  already  traveling. 
You  have  to  try  to  picture  this:  When  I went  in  to  do 
something  about  the  kids  fighting,  the  I-got-mad-and-I- 
hit-him  business,  I went  roaring  in  like  a wounded  raging 
bear.  I was  going  to  beat  that  violence  out  of  them. 

If  we  were  going  to  have  a different  kind  of  household 
for  Suzanne  and  myself,  for  Brennan  and  Caitilin,  I had  to 
retrain  myself.  I had  to  direct  myself  according  to  who  I 
believed  myself  to  be,  and  govern  my  actions  in  response 
to  that.  I had  to  use  my  sentience  to  direct  my  growth:  brain 
in  gear  before  hand  goes  in  motion! 

Remember  the  classic  picture  of  the  Quakers  sitting  in 
silent  meeting  when  the  Indian  warriors  burst  in,  and  the 
meeting  continued  to  sit  in  meditative  silence  in  the  face  of 
a very  frightening,  violent  threat?  That  was  not  the  natural, 
visceral  response  to  violent  threat,  as  any  one  of  us  knows 
who  has  heard  the  audience  cheer  out  loud  when  John 
Wayne  loses  his  questionable  control  and  really  decks  the 
villain — and  felt  a sympathetic  response  in  our  own  in- 
nards. Those  Friends  found  and  held  to  a deeper  convic- 
tion, even,  than  that  instinct  for  survival. 

There  is  a fascinating  article  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  which  reports  on  research,  in  various 
places  in  the  world,  on  primates,  on  separated  human 
twins,  and  on  other  human  behavior  that  very  strongly 
suggests  that  much  of  our  temperament  is  biochemically, 
hormonally  set.  Researchers  are  discovering  what  percep- 
tive parents  have  known  for  eons:  that  children  arrive  at 
the  door  with  a great  deal  of  personality  or  temperament 
in  place.  We  are  beginning  to  unlock  some  of  the  biochem- 
istry of  temperament  via  metabolites  (end  products)  of 
active  neurotransmitters  in  the  brain.  On  the  scale  of 
anxiety  from  uninhibited  to  inhibited  — anxious,  inhib- 
ited primates,  even  at  birth,  have  higher  levels  of  norepi- 
nephrine. On  the  annoyance  scale,  from  equanimity  to 
irritability,  equinanimous  primates  and  human  infants 
have  higher  levels  of  serotonin. 

Nature  versus  Nurture 

But  this  is  not  an  argument  for  predestination;  we  do 
have  strong  sentient  and  environmental  control.  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  researchers,  who  have  gone  out  furthest 
on  the  limb  of  nature  vs.  nurture,  estimate  that  our  tem- 
peraments are  fifty-fifty,  inherited  and  developed.  We 
cannot — as  parents,  as  a religious  society — sit  back  and 
just  watch  how  personality  plays  out.  One  temperament 
researcher,  Jerome  Kagan,  a developmental  psychologist 
at  Harvard,  describes  the  Hero  and  the  Psychopath  as 
twigs  on  the  same  branch  of  temperament.  How  the 
inherited  propensity  of  temperament  is  played  out  is  largely 


the  role  of  environment. 

The  parents'  role  is  not  just  to  accept  their  children's 
given  temperaments,  but  to  take  what  their  children  are 
given  and  help  them  to  turn  that  to  strength.  The  bold  can 
learn  to  be  brave  in  loving  and  inclusive  ways.  The  inhib- 
ited can  learn  to  rely  on  an  inner  strength  that  is  virtually 
unshakable. 

As  Friends,  part  of  our  introspective  meditation  is 
about  who  we  are.  That  meditation  can  be  extended  into 
what  we  want  to  do  with  who  we  are,  what  kind  of  twig  we 
want  to  be  on  our  inherited  branch.  Our  meditation  then 
turns  to  the  question:  Where  does  that  which  is  greater 
than  ourselves,  that  of  God,  the  Inner  Light,  guide  us  in 
how  we  direct  who  we  are  into  who  we  become,  using  both 
our  sentience  and  our  universal  selves  to  strive  to  become 
our  better  selves? 

Friends  in  conflict  can  consciously  recognize  that  very 
strong  conviction  may  stem  from  two  quite  different  origins. 

When  I think  about  homosexuality,  I discover  I have 
very  strong  convictions  about  sexual  orientation  and  its 
relationship  to  my  spiritual  foundation  in  meeting. 

When  I try  to  express  what  I want  from  a meeting  house 
— the  ambiance  that  supports  meditation  and  expectant 
waiting — I discover  strong,  deeply  rooted  convictions. 

These  convictions  may  well  come  as  a result  of  deep, 
open  spiritual  seeking  that  shows  me  a way  forward.  But, 
such  strong  convictions  may  be  based  equally  on  my 
innate  ability  to  instantaneously  recognize  what  I like  and 
what  I don't  like — to  know,  even  before  I understand  what 
something  is,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  In  both  circum- 
stances, I may  know  these  things  in  an  unshakable  man- 
ner. We  construct  quite  plausible  rationales  for  our  likes 
and  dislikes  which  are  very  resistant  to  rational  argument. 
Zajonc  points  out  that  even  the  most  reasonable  argu- 
ments do  little  to  dissuade  a child  from  his  dislike  of 
turnips. 

Does  this  mean  we  must  mistrust  our  convictions,  in 
these  conflicts  among  Friends? 

Does  this  mean  we  must  let  go  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong  and  wait  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Light,  for  God  to  show  us  the  way? 

I don't  think  so,  though  I'm  sure  I differ  from  others  in 
some  of  these  beliefs. 

...the  Inner  Light  may  shine  with 
different  hues... 

I think  it  does  mean  that  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Inner  Light  may  shine  with  different  hues,  different  focus 
in  the  various  members  of  our  religious  community  and 
that  diversity  is  to  be  celebrated,  not  decried.  We  must 
recognize  that  conflict  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  also  healthy. 

I believe  it  means  that  if  our  focus  remains  firmly  on  a 
greater  good,  we  will  speak  once  to  an  issue  — letting  our 
conviction  guide  us  to  make  clear  not  only  our  position  but 
why  we  hold  that  position.  This  then  requires  that  we  let  go 
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of  the  impelling  need  to  see  that  the  outcome  matches 
precisely  the  conviction  we  began  with.  We  might  strive  to 
be  as  "Quakerly"  as  Thomas  Fell. 

There  is  a very  real  danger  that  pre-conviction  may 
escalate  a trivial  disagreement  into  a really  serious  prob- 
lem. (It's  the  little  ones  that  sneak  up  and  get  us,  like  how 
to  place  the  chairs.) 

Often  we  realize  (although,  importantly,  this  is  not 
always  the  case)  that  the  collective  strength  of  many  minds, 
many  convictions,  many  temperaments  will  move  a prob- 
lem in  ways  which  we  could  not  have  done  individually. 
Like  collectively  shouldering  the  wagon  stuck  in  the  mud 
— so  long  as  folks  can  agree  which  side  of  the  wagon  to 
push  from  — together  we  can  do  far  more  than  I could 
alone  to  move  forward. 

But  we  need  to  recall  a very  important  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  may  be  one  individual  who  has  found  a way 
forward:  as  George  Fox  had  when  he  spoke  at  Firbank  Fell 
and  in  Swarthmore  Hall;  as  John  Woolman  had  when  he 
traveled  among  Friends  as  a lone  voice  speaking  against 
holding  slaves. 

Best  Laid  Plans 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglay  — that  our  careful  planning  for 
handling  a conflict  can  puff  into  smoke  right  before  our  eyes. 

When  the  kids  were  in  grade  school,  Brennan  really 
wanted  a toy  gun  like  every  other  kid  he  played  with.  We 
resisted  for  a long  time  but  finally  realized  that  we  could 
push  him  to  a point  of  obsession.  We  bought  him  a cork 
gun,  one  of  those  air  rifles  you  pump  up  and  it  makes  a cork 
pop  from  the  barrel.  We  sat  down  with  Brennan  and 
Caitilin  and  had  a serious  heart-to-heart  discussion.  "This 
gun  is  only  for  playing  hunting.  It  is  never  to  be  used  for 
playing  shooting  people."  "Yes,  yes."  They  agreed  com- 
pletely. That  same  afternoon,  Suzanne  and  I were  sitting  in 
the  living  room  when  Caitilin  streaked  past  the  front  door 
screaming  and  there  was  Brennan  right  behind  her  with 
the  gun  popping  and  yelling  "Bang.  Bang!"  We  roared  out 
to  put  a stop  to  this  violation.  Caitilin  ran  back  to  us,  crying, 
"It's  all  right.  Papa.  I'm  an  antelope  and  Brennan's  the 
hunter."  ■ 


Jonathan  says: 

In  1970,  shortly  after  our  son  Brennan  was  born,  Suzanne 
and  I started  attending  Friends  Meeting  in  Downers  Grove, 
Illinois.  We  attended  the  Pullman  (Washington)  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  for  some  six  years  and  then  joined  Durham 
(North  Carolina)  Friends  Meeting  in  1977.  We  have  subse- 
quently been  members  of  Pima,  Boulder,  and  Fort  Collins 
Meetings.  Suzanne  and  I were  co-adult  leaders  of  the 
Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  to  England  and  Northern  Ire- 
land in  1992.  I am  now  Clerk  of  Fort  Collins  Monthly 
Meeting,  but  so  far  have  avoided  getting  my  eyeglasses 
broken  or  my  desk  smashed. 


Become  an  Agent  for  Social  Change 

by  Peter  Bergel 

When  we  encounter  something  that  is  not  functioning 
as  it  should,  we  are  inclined  to  call  a trained  professional 
to  fix  it:  a plumber,  a doctor,  a mechanic,  a TV  repair 
person,  and  so  on.  Yet  there  are  few  trained  professionals 
to  whom  we  can  turn  to  fix  our  society. 

The  Peace  Training  Institute  (PTI),  a cooperative  project 
involving  Salem,  Oregon,  citizens  and  Willamette  Univer- 
sity faculty,  is  designed  to  address  the  lack  of  comprehen- 
sive training  available  to  those  who  seek  constructive 
change  in  our  socio-political  system.  How  do  you  run  an 
electoral  campaign,  set  up  a community  project,  resolve 
neighborhood  or  global  conflicts,  raise  funds,  deal  with  an 
attack  on  your  person,  or  cope  with  burnout?  These  are 
some  of  the  skills  needed  by  an  effective  agent  for  social 
change. 

Last  summer  PTI  offered  its  first  training  program  for 
social  change  agents.  For  two  weeks,  a group  of  Willamette 
Valley  residents,  including  Polly  Hare  and  Jay  Penniman 
from  Salem  Meeting,  shared  a busy  program  of  exercises, 
presentations,  meals,  and  readings.  Those  taking  part 
ranged  from  veterans  of  numerous  social  change  efforts  to 
college  students  just  getting  started.  Several  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  credit  avail- 
able to  participants. 

This  summer  PTI  offers  its  second  summer  workshop. 
For  an  introductory  day  (June  24)  at  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, participants  will  get  acquainted,  be  assigned  reading 
material,  and  delve  into  the  basics  of  Gandhian  nonvio- 
lence. They  will  return  on  July  31 , having  read  the  assigned 
material,  for  a week  and  a half  of  intensive  investigation 
into  nonviolence,  use  of  the  political  system,  organizing 
techniques,  and  the  values  that  underlie  effective  social 
change  work.  On  the  final  day  (August  10)  they  will  be 
joined  by  participants  in  the  national  COPRED  (Consor- 
tium on  Peace  Research,  Education  and  Development) 
conference  which  will  be  held  at  Willamette  University. 
Together  they  will  carry  out  an  extensive  strategy  plan- 
ning exercise  under  the  direction  of  PTI  staff. 

Those  interested  in  taking  PTI's  summer  workshop  are 
invited  to  write  PTI,  333  State  Street,  Salem,  OR  97301,  or 
call  Peter  Bergel  at  (503)  371-8002  or  Sam  Hall  at  (503)  370- 
6118  for  additional  information.  ■ 

Peter  Bergel  is  chair  of  PTI,  a nonviolence  trainer,  editor 
of  The  Oregon  Peaceworker,  and  veteran  of  thirty  years 
of  activism  in  peace  and  environmental  issues. 


Drawing  by 
Barbara  Janoe, 
Central  Oregon 
Worship  Group. 
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A Spiritual  Journey  or  a Pilgrimage  of  Faith? 

by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Last  year  I was  invited  to  join  a number  of  Friends  to  tell 
my  spiritual  journey.  The  popular  idea  of  spiritual  jour- 
neys has  occupied  my  reflections  ever  since. 

First,  I have  wondered  what  we  mean  by  "spiritual"  as 
in,  "I'm  not  religious,  but  I'm  spiritual;"  or  "Quaker  wor- 
ship is  spiritual."  On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  regard 
Quaker  worship  as  incamational.  That  marvelous  pro- 
logue to  the  gospel  of  John  (1:14)  has  a classic  incamational 
statement:  "And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us ...  full  of  grace  and  truth."  So  when  the  Gnostic 
asks,  "Don't  you  believe  in  the  Spirit?"  our  answer  must 
be,  "Yes,  I believe  in  spirit  and  flesh." 

As  for  a journey,  it  is  a trip;  it  has  no  destination.  I prefer 
to  speak  of  a pilgrimage  of  faith.  A pilgrimage  has  a 
destination,  as  the  pilgrims  of  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  first  to  Santiago 
de  Compostela  in  Northeast  Spain  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  pray  at  the  supposed  grave  of  St.  James  and 
acquire  the  pilgrims'  symbol,  the  scallop  shell.  Raleigh's 
poem  may  come  to  mind: 

"Give  me  my  scallop  shell  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon. 

My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 

My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage. 

And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage." 

As  in  Raleigh's  poem,  the  pilgrim's  destination  was 
Jerusalem;  my  destination  is  the  universal  one  of  death  and 
eternal  life.  There  is  also  a particular  destination  this  side 
of  the  grave:  transformation.  Paul's  "Be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind"  is  translated  by  J.  B.  Phillips  as 
"Let  God  remold  your  minds  from  within."  Now  those 
who  know  me  will  also  know  my  failings  and  inconsisten- 
cies and  will  smile  at  my  aiming  at  metanoia,  literally  a 
"turn  about."  I must  accept  the  skepticism  as  deserved. 

How  did  my  faith  arise?  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "God's 
hidden  whisper  in  the  hidden  heart."  It  also  has  an  earthly 
spring.  I think  of  Douglas  Steere  speaking  so  long  ago  at 
Gwynedd  Meeting  (my  original  meeting)  of  his  gratitude 
to  Martin  Buber's  I and  Thou.  I must  add  Buber's  Two 
Types  of  Faith,  in  which  he  contrasts  faith  as  an  assent  to  a 
proposition  with  faith  as  unconditional  or  ultimate  trust. 

So  I am  on  a pilgrimage  of  faith,  the  faith  that  has  a 
destination.  It  is  also  a testing  ground.  This  is  Bunyan's  story. 
His  character  the  pilgrim  leaves  the  old  world  doomed  to 
destruction  and  sets  out  for  a wicker  gate  and  a shining  light. 
On  his  way  he  is  tested  by  encounters  with  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman,  Vanity  Fair,  the  Muckraker,  and  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  It  is  a long  progress  and  a long  test,  as  is  ours. 

A final  word  about  faith.  One  of  the  few  references  to 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Habakkuk  (2:4)  "the  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  Faith  is  what  we  live  by. 

And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage.  ■ 


George  Fox  in  Colonial  America 

by  Jim  Boone,  Logan  Meeting 

The  visit  of  George  Fox  to  the  American  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  hardly  known  to  modem  Friends, 
perhaps  because  the  account  comes  so  far  towards  the  back 
of  his  thick  journal.  Yet  Fox's  story  of  his  visit  to  the  early 
settlements,  only  half  a century  after  the  Pilgrims'  arrival 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  is  valuable  in  revealing  the  colonial  way 
of  life  and  the  state  of  Quaker  Meetings  already  estab- 
lished in  America.  If  Fox  had  been  a skilled  and  prolific 
writer,  instead  of  having  to  rely  on  summary  dictation  to 
a willing  recorder,  we  might  have  much  more  detail,  but 
the  journal  is  revealing  as  it  stands. 

A decade  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Fox  trav- 
eled to  America  to  visit  meetings  scattered  through  newly 
settled  country  from  Virginia  to  New  England.  The  story  is 
one  of  primitive  travel  through  wilderness  or  semi- wilder- 
ness on  foot  and  horseback  and  of  small-boat  passages 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  back 
again.  'Twas  no  picnic!  Fox  and  his  party  spent  many 
nights  camped  out  in  woods  and  swamps  or  underway  in 
open  vessels  on  the  waterways.  Their  determination  kept 
them  going  even  though  cold  and  wet  — without  benefit 
of  high-tech  gear  from  REI  or  any  such  supplier. 

Long  sea  voyages  came  before  and  after  the  travels  through 
the  colonies.  Especially  amazing  is  the  long  number  of  days 
spent  in  the  Chesapeake,  waiting  for  a favorable  wind  to  start 
their  square-rigger  on  its  way  back  to  England. 

Fox's  purpose  ashore  seemed  to  be  primarily  one  of 
helping  meetings  that  were  "out"  to  come  back  "in"  again. 
Fox  doesn't  tell  us  exactly  what  he  meant  by  "out,"  but  I 
surmise  that  "out"  meetings  were  those  that  had  faltered 
in  their  Quaker  beliefs  and  had  adopted  practices  of  other 
denominations  or  sects.  Repeatedly,  Fox,  as  minister,  is 
pleased  to  report  his  success  in  bringing  errant  Friends 
safely  back  "in"  again. 

I wonder  how  a modern-day  equivalent  of  Fox  would 
rate  the  status  of  American  meetings.  Which  ones  would 
be  "out"  and  which  ones  would  be  "in?"  An  idle  and 
unprofitable  speculation,  no  doubt!  But  to  anyone  who  has 
only  a mental  picture  of  George  Fox  disrupting  the  peace 
of  England  and  languishing  in  its  jails,  I recommend 
strongly  the  reading  of  the  American  memoirs  in  his 
journal.  ■ 

This  article  was  reprinted  from  the  Cache  Valley  Quaker,  (The 
Newsletter  of  Logan  Friends  Meeting)  November  1994. 

The  Journal  of  George  Fox  was  edited  by  John  L.  Nickalls 
and  published  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  with  permission  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  1985. 
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Retreat  Reflections:  Ritual  among  Friends 

by  Ramona  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

The  query  for  our  annual  day  retreat  this  winter  was, 
"Other  religious  traditions  use  rituals  to  help  align  their 
lives  with  the  Light.  What  helps  us  open  our  lives  to  the 
Light  and  realize  our  visions?"  This  query  assumes  that 
Quakers  have  no  rituals.  In  the  group  where  I found  myself 
for  Quaker  dialogue,  there  was  a further  assumption, 
disturbing  to  me,  that  all  ritual  is  empty. 

The  idea  that  there  is  no  ritual  among  Friends  is  inter- 
esting — especially  to  a relatively  new  member.  The  cen- 
tral ritual  for  the  Christian  world,  the  Mass  or  the  tradi- 
tional communion  service,  is,  at  its  center,  a meal.  From 
my  observation,  the  principal  ceremony  to  mark  Quaker 
milestones  is  a meal:  baby  and  new  member  welcomings 
and  newcomers'  brunches  begin  around  a table  where 
Friends  are  gathered.  These  are  not  complex  events,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  their  regularity  and  simplicity  are  small 
ritual  observances. 

The  truth  is,  we  need  ritual  in  our  lives,  and  if  we  don't 
have  any,  we  create  it.  I have  my  personal  ritual  for 
meeting  for  worship,  and  I have,  in  fact,  observed  the  small 
rituals  of  others  as  they  arrive  at  meeting.  It  is  comforting 
(and  slightly  amusing)  that  a group  that  so  definitely 
eschews  ritual  comprises  so  many  people  with  such  spe- 
cific personal  rituals. 

Neither  for  me,  nor,  presumably,  for  my  fellow  wor- 
shippers, are  these  little  routine  activities  empty  rituals. 
They  give  structure  to  worship,  mark  a beginning  and  an 
end  to  the  formal  meeting  period.  It  is  strangely  naive, 
while  also  condescending,  to  assume  that  all  ritual  is 
empty.  Certainly  much,  perhaps  most,  Christian  ritual  has 
arrived  at  emptiness  after  a couple  of  thousand  years  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ritual  against  which  George  Fox 
rebelled  was  empty.  The  ritual  itself  had  replaced  the 
sacred  meaning  of  the  real  event  it  was  meant  to  represent. 

However,  ritual  is  valuable  if  we  keep  it  as  a remem- 
brance, symbol,  or  representation  of  its  origins.  The  meal 
I mentioned  earlier  was,  of  course,  the  Passover  meal  at 
which  Christ  used  the  bread  and  wine  to  speak  of  the 
feeding  of  the  Spirit  of  humankind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (or 
the  Light,  the  Absolute,  Jehovah,  Allah,  or  any  name  you 
prefer).  Christian  services  throughout  history  have  retained 
the  skeleton  of  a meal  as  the  center  of  their  worship  ritual. 

As  a former  Catholic,  I miss  most  the  candle  rituals, 
which  are  part  of  many  ceremonies:  the  number  of  lighted 
altar  candles  shows  whether  the  mass  is  to  be  "high" 
(sung)  or  "low"  (spoken).  A tall  white  candle  burned  from 
Easter  to  Pentecost  marks  the  days  Christ  was  on  Earth 
after  the  resurrection.  Lighting  a candle  "with  an  inten- 
tion," that  is,  with  your  own  or  someone  else's  special 
need,  was  a simple  ritual  that  always  had  meaning  for  me. 
The  dancing  flame  is  a reminder  of  the  Light  and  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  bringers  of  Light  too,  if  we  live  by  the  Light. 


Friends  talk  about  the  Inner  Light,  which  we  experi- 
ence not  only  in  meeting  for  worship,  but  also  in  our  daily 
lives,  if  we  open  ourselves  to  it.  Sometimes,  however,  an 
outward  symbol  is  a powerful  reminder  to  others  of  our 
commitment  to  a particular  way  of  life.  When  I was  grow- 
ing up,  the  consecrated  Eucharist  was  left  in  the  tabernacle 
after  mass.  (It  is  rarely  done  these  days  because  of  the 
increasing  frequency  of  theft  and  vandalism  in  churches.) 
To  Catholics,  the  Eucharist  is  literally  the  Body  of  Christ, 
changed  from  bread  and  wine  during  the  mass.  The  altar 
light,  never  extinguished,  was  a constant,  warmly  glowing 
reminder  of  Christ's  presence  — a symbol  so  literal  even  a 
child  comprehended  it  and  was  awed  by  the  fact  of  His 
being  there  at  the  altar  and  inside  us  at  the  same  time. 
Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World,  was  a concept  I grasped  early. 

From  conversations  with  fellow  members  and  attenders, 
I know  that  many  of  us  have  additional  spiritual  activities 
that  complement  and  enhance  our  worship  experiences  in 
meeting.  Most  of  these  activities  center  on  some  form  of 
ritual,  whether  meeting  for  ancient  nature  religion  holi- 
days, attending  a rousing  gospel  service  or  gathering  with 
others  in  a prayer  circle,  support  group,  or  yoga  class. 

What  helps  us  open  up  to  the  Light?  Our  own  rituals, 
whether  simple  or  complex.  In  each  of  our  lives,  we  have 
created  rituals  meaningful  to  us  to  replace  those  that  long 
ago  lost  their  meaning.  ■ 

f — — — — \ 

Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

June  21-25  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis 
College,  Durango,  CO. 

July  20-23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen 
State  College,  Olympia,  WA. 

August  1-6  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  CA 

V 

Friends  General  Conference  Hymnal  Report 
by  Anne  Friend,  Los  Angeles  Meeting 

The  good  news  is  that  work  on  the  hymnal  is  going  well 
and  on  schedule.  (Publication  is  expected  early  next  year). 
We  MuSeWoGs  have  finished  our  work  as  the  Music 
Selection  Working  Group.  All  right,  we  did  not  finish,  but 
we  were  only  a subcommittee,  and  the  real  committee 
refused  to  extend  the  deadline  again. 

It  was  a wonderful  experience,  even  coming  to  the 
committee  years  after  almost  everyone  else.  Cutting  down 
to  about  a third  of  the  number  of  submissions  was  very 
difficult,  and  publication  people  will  make  decisions  on 
the  borderline  selections,  based  on  our  recommendations 
and  available  space,  etc.  And  the  hymnal  will  have  a 
western  spice  that  it  did  not  have  before  I started. 

The  selection  in  the  book  will  range  from  gospel  and  old 
favorites  to  new  words  for  old  tunes,  new  songs  from 
many  sources,  and  some  you  might  not  think  of  as  hymns, 
but  which  celebrate  the  love,  life,  and  joy  God  gives  us. 
Some  of  you  have  had  a chance  to  sing  from  the  sample 
books,  and  I will  keep  bringing  them  when  I travel.  ■ 
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Friendly  News 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Elizabeth  Buckley,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  (NMRM)  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committee  met  in  January.  Friends  explored 
ways  to  focus  more  on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups  at  the  upcoming 
Spring  NMRM.  Many  expressed  concern  over  how  much 
we  get  caught  up  in  administrative  details.  Out  of  this 
discussion  came  the  idea  to  use  the  State  of  the  Meeting 
Reports  as  the  basis  for  the  focus  of  our  time  together, 
keeping  in  mind  the  following  query:  "How  is  your  Quak- 
erism reflected  in  your  presence  and  action  in  the  world?" 

The  concern  over  the  increasing  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  administrative  or  organizational  details  is  on  the 
minds  of  many  Friends.  So,  too,  is  the  concern  over 
deepening  our  understanding  of  our  Quaker  roots  and  our 
spiritual  foundation. 

Some  meetings  are  running  "Quakerism  101"  sessions 
for  newcomers  and  long-time  Friends.  In  January,  Santa  Fe 
started  a six  week  "Basic  Quakerism"  series,  which  follows 
their  mid-week  meeting  for  worship  on  Wednesday  eve- 
nings. Las  Cruces  Friends  have  a Quaker  Study  Group 
which  meets  each  first  Sunday  before  meeting  for  worship. 
Durango  continues  its  regular  Adult  Education  hour  at 
rise  of  Sunday  meeting  for  worship.  Albuquerque's  newly 
formed  Adult  Education  Committee  has  been  delighted 
with  Friends'  participation  in  the  one-hour  sessions,  which 
occur  each  Sunday  prior  to  meeting  for  worship.  These 
sessions  provide  opportunities  for  Friends  to  talk  about 
how  their  Quakerism  relates  to  their  everyday  life,  as  well 
as  for  further  exploration  of  Quaker  "basics." 

Albuquerque  Friends  gathered  in  January  for  a thresh- 
ing meeting  on  the  First  Day  school.  Both  children  and 
adults  expressed  their  expectations  and  feelings  about 
First  Day  school.  Friends  also  shared  ideas  about  ways  to 
integrate  more  fully  children  and  adults  in  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  meeting. 

In  February,  Las  Cruces  Friends  again  graciously  hosted 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  Continuing  Com- 
mittee. The  theme  "Community"  will  continue  into  this 
year's  sessions  to  be  held  at  Fort  Lewis  College  in  Durango, 
Colorado.  The  dates  for  IMYM  have  been  changed  to  June 
21-25, 1995.  Again,  Durango  Friends  will  be  facilitating  the 
registration  and  operations  of  IMYM.  Thank  you,  Durango 
Friends,  for  all  that  you  will  be  doing  to  help  contribute  to 
an  enjoyable  yearly  meeting!  ■ 


AFSC/IMYM  Joint  Service  Projects 
JUNE  3-14  A return  to  Hopi  and  Dineh  lands  in  the 
four  comers  region.  We  will  work  to  form  friendship 
bonds  in  communities  we  have  visited  and  served  before. 
Mike  Gray,  Coordinator,  9910-B  Poudre  Canyon  Hwy, 
Bellvue,  CO  80512,  (303)  490-2585.  ■ 


Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Colorado  Regional  Meeting  will  meet  on  First  Day, 
April  23,  at  Mountain  View  Meeting  in  Denver.  The  fall 
gathering  of  Colorado  Regional  will  be  September  22-24  at 
Snow  Mountain  Ranch  near  Granby,  Colorado. 

Boulder  Meeting 

Boulder  Meeting  continues  to  be  very  active;  it  sup- 
ports two  meetings  for  worship  on  First  Day,  an  evening 
worship  on  Tuesdays  and  a Thursday  noon  meeting.  On 
the  first  First  Day  of  the  month,  a number  of  Boulder 
Friends  meet  in  Arvada  with  Denver  Friends. 

A retainer  has  been  paid  to  an  architect  to  start  planning 
in  earnest  for  the  meeting  house  redesign  and  remodeling. 
With  regard  to  its  environmental  resources,  it  has  joined  as 
a plaintiff  in  a lawsuit  associated  with  the  contamination  of 
ground  water  in  the  neighborhood;  Tom  Moen  is  the 
representative  of  the  meeting  to  the  group  of  plaintiffs. 

Colorado  Springs  Meeting 

Colorado  Springs  Meeting  continues  to  grow.  Friends 
there  are  enjoying  an  active  monthly  discussion  group 
based  upon  Leonard  Kenworthy 's  Quakerism,  a Study 
Guide  on  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Fort  Collins  Meeting 

Fort  Collins  Meeting  is  energetically  embracing  its  new 
meeting  house.  Its  newsletter  exudes  enthusiasm  for  the 
process  of  transforming  a farm  house  into  a meeting  house. 

Mountain  View  Meeting 

On  January  20  to  22, 1995,  Mountain  View  Friends  "re- 
treated" with  Arlene  Kelly  as  facilitator.  The  goal  was  the 
healing  of  discord  dating  back  to  last  spring,  and  a renewed 
sense  of  community.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  "re-creation" 
many  sought  remains  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  many  old 
issues  were  addressed,  some  were  resolved,  and  perhaps  we 
laid  the  foundation  for  rebuilding  our  community. 

Friday  evening  Arlene  led  a discussion  of  ground  rules 
for  the  retreat.  0>ur  care  of  one  another  was  a priority. 
Memorably,  Arlene  stated  she  had  faith  that  we  had  within 
ourselves  the  wisdom  necessary  to  heal  our  meeting. 

Saturday,  Arlene  had  everyone  write  answers  to  two 
questions  (which  I have  paraphrased):  "What  caused  the 
dissension  in  the  meeting?"  and  "What  factors  allowed 
that  dissension  to  escalate  into  paralyzing  anger  and  in- 
jured feelings?"  Thereafter,  the  unsigned  written  responses 
were  read  in  rotation  by  a few  readers.  The  effect  was 
stunning.  Through  this  simple  technique,  everyone  was 
heard  without  interruption,  and  the  messages  were  re- 
ceived at  face  value,  independent  of  their  authors.  Com- 
mon themes  and  concerns  became  evident. 

Most  expressed  a strong  desire  to  undertake  healing,  to 

move  forward  without  a rigorous  determination  of  what 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Maria  Arrington,  Glader  Valley  Worship  Group 

Another  Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  (MGOF) 
has  come  and  gone,  and  those  who  attended  had  a rich  and 
loving  time  together.  Our  attendance  was  small  — ap- 
proximately fifty  to  fifty-five  adults  and  five  to  ten  chil- 
dren and  young  Friends.  We  know  the  snow  and  cold 
weather  was  a factor  in  this,  and  those  who  could  not 
attend  were  greatly  missed.  We  were  excited  to  greet  old 
friends  and  new  ones  who  attended  from  afar  — Friends 
from  the  coast  and  from  Idaho,  who  enriched  both  the 
sharing  and  the  social  fellowship. 

Our  facilitator,  Pablo  Stanfield  (NPYM  Steering  Com- 
mittee Clerk),  challenged  us  to  listen  actively  to  one  an- 
other on  the  topic  of  universalism  vs.  Christocentrism.  He 
came  prepared  with  plenty  of  questions  for  us  to  ponder, 
and  he  set  the  stage  for  a loving,  thoughtful  dialogue  that 
came  about  without  the  controversy  many  of  us  had  feared . 
We  dealt  with  the  feelings  we  all  have  and  explored  the 
fears  and  desires  that  we  all  seem  to  have  in  common.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  us  came  "out  of  the 
closet"  in  one  way  or  another  during  the  weekend.  It  may 
be  my  imagination,  but  the  final  Sunday  worship  felt  more 
authentic  and  gathered  to  me  than  it  has  in  a long  time. 
Perhaps  we  were  willing  to  show  more  of  ourselves  to  each 
other,  and  the  Spirit  had  more  space  in  which  to  move? 

I know  that  our  tender  consideration  of  this  basic  topic 
has  not  resolved  the  issue  — there  will  always  be  more  to 
do.  I do  feel,  however,  that  we  have  made  a strong  begin- 
ning and  that  we  are  walking  that  path  arm  in  arm. 

*** 

Missoula  Meeting  is  planning  to  hold  a Pendle  Hill  on 
the  Road  sometime  this  spring  or  summer.  A complemen- 
tary date  and  a location  are  also  being  researched  for  a 
session  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  within  range  of  our 
Northern  Wyoming  Friends.  ■ 

Continued  from  previous  page. 
had  happened.  A few  sharply  worded,  critical  responses 
stood  out;  it  was  apparent  that  some  believed  that  until 
the  disputes  of  the  past  were  thoroughly  aired  and  re- 
sponsibility acknowledged,  healing  could  not  occur.  Because 
of  the  time  available,  these  differences  were  not  resolved. 

Also  on  Saturday  we  twice  broke  into  groups  of  three  or 
four.  First,  we  discussed  the  necessary  conditions  for  a 
community  of  faith.  Later  we  addressed  lingering  issues 
and  concerns,  again  in  small  groups.  The  small  groups 
provided  a less  threatening  forum  to  share  frustrations 
and  criticisms,  and  also  to  ask  for  forgiveness,  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  those  with  whom  we  had  been  at  odds. 

On  Sunday,  we  individually  and  publicly  undertook  to 
commit  to  specific  activities  designed  to  rebuild  a sense  of 
community.  After  the  weekend  of  laboring  together,  this 
correspondent  concluded  that  we  do  indeed  have  the 
wisdom  necessary,  and  sufficient,  to  heal  our  meeting.  ■ 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene  Meeting 

Friends  and  travelers  in  the  Willamette  Quarterly 
Meeting  have  many  opportunities  to  gather  for  worship: 

Boise  Valley  Monthly  Meeting  meets  at  91 8 E.  Bannock, 
Boise,  Idaho,  at  9:30  a.m.  Sunday.  For  directions  call  (208) 
336-2269  or  (208)  345-2049. 

Central  Oregon  Worship  Group.  For  information  call 
(503)  923-  3631. 

Corvallis  Friends  Meeting  meets  at  3311  NW  Polk, 
Corvallis,  Oregon.  Sunday  meetings:  9:30  a.m.  worship, 
11:00  a.m.  second  hour.  Child  care  provided.  For  informa- 
tion call  (503)  752-3569. 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting  gathers  at  2274  Onyx,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  each  Sunday  morning  at  9:00  and  11 :00  a.m. 
First  Day  School  for  children  up  to  age  thirteen  is  held  at 
11:00  a.m.  For  information  call  (503)  343-3840. 

Fanno  Creek  Worship  Group  meets  Sundays  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  the  Oregon  Episcopal  School  on  Nicol  Road  in  SW 
Portland,  Oregon.  For  directions  call  (503)  292-8114. 

Florence  Worship  Group  usually  meets  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  the  month  in  Florence,  Oregon,  at  11:00 
a.m.  For  directions  call  (503)  997-4237  or  (503)  265-4668. 

Mountain  View  Worship  Group  meets  on  the  first 
and  third  Sundays  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  antique  church  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Eastern  Oregon,  601  Union  St.  in  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  and  has  a children's  program.  For  infor- 
mation call  (503)  296-3949  or  (503)  386-5779. 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  gathers  at  4312  SE 
Stark,  Portland,  Oregon.  Community  worship  (inter-  gen- 
erational) is  from  9:30  to  10:00  a.m.  with  nursery  care 
available.  At  10:15  there  is  a meeting  for  worship  with  First 
Day  School  and  child  care  (503)  287-8675.  In  addition,  the 
Gay/ Lesbian  Worship  Group  also  meets  at  4312  SE  Stark 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  at  11:45  a.m.  (503)  777- 
2623.  Small  group  worship  is  held  the  first  and  third 
Sunday  at  10:00  a.m.  at  622  NE  Tillamook,  Portland,  Oregon. 
For  information  call  (503)  281-3946. 

Rogue  Valley  Friends  meets  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
Newman  Center,  1150  Ashland  St,  Ashland,  Oregon.  Child 
care  is  available.  Call  (503)  482-3478  or  (503)  482-3129. 

Saddle  Mountain  Worship  Group  meets  in  homes  on 
the  first  and  third  Sundays  at  10  a.m.  in  Cannon  Beach, 
Oregon.  For  location  call  (503)  436-0556  or  (503)  755-2604. 

Salem  Friends  Meeting  meets  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  the  YWCA,  768  State  St,  Salem,  Oregon.  A second  hour 
program  follows.  For  information  call  (503)  538-5889.« 

During  the  Silence 

This  is  an  interesting  quote  I hear  from  time  to  time 
(The  context  makes  the  quote  even  more  profound  to  me.): 
"Please  wait  during  the  silence".  (Heard  on  an  automated 
answering  service  at  U.S.  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center, 
Keyport,  Washington.)  ■ 

Michael  Moore,  Agate  Passage  Worship  Group 
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Memorial  Minutes 

William  Allison  Myers 


William  Allison  (Bill)  Myers,  ninety,  member  of  Hono- 
lulu Friends  Meeting  for  almost  forty  years,  died  on  June 
27, 1994,  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  Bill  was  bom  and  grew  up 
in  the  small  town  of  Crafton,  a suburb  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  and  his  parents  were  Presbyterians,  al- 
though his  mother,  Clara  Mendenhall,  had  Quaker  forebears. 

Bill  never  wanted  to  be  anything  but  a doctor.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1932  and  then  set  up  a family  practice  in  York. 
Those  were  the  early  years  of  the  Great  Depression,  and 
payments  was  often  made  in  chickens,  eggs,  or  sacks  of 
home-grown  vegetables. 

Bill  married  Zelma  Tudor  in  1934,  and  they  had  two 
children,  Judy  and  Jim.  When  World  War  II  broke  out.  Bill 
joined  the  Navy  as  an  epidemiologist  and  was  sent  to  the 
Pacific  area,  which  included  Kwajalein,  Eniewetok,  and 
Hawaii.  After  the  war  ended,  he  and  his  family  remained 
in  Honolulu  where  he  joined  Straub  Clinic  as  one  of 
Hawaii's  first  pediatricians. 

Always  a gentle  and  caring  person.  Bill  had  been  com- 
mitted to  ideals  of  peace  and  nonviolence  from  a young 
age.  At  Straub  he  met  Herbert  Bowles,  a member  of  Hono- 
lulu Friends  Meeting.  It  was  through  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Bowles  that  Bill  was  led  to  become  a Quaker. 

Zelma  died  in  1955,  and  in  1964  Bill  married  Olga 
Mjedloff  under  the  care  of  Honolulu  Meeting.  For  many 
years  Bill  and  Olga  lived  on  Pacific  Heights  and  in  Kalani 
Valley. 

After  Bill  retired  from  Straub,  he  continued  his  medical 
work  at  St.  Francis  Primary  Care  and  at  the  Family  Care 
Clinic  of  Kokua  Kalihi  Valley.  In  1989  Bill  and  Olga  moved 
to  Palo  Alto  to  be  closer  to  their  three  grandchildren  and 
other  relatives.  ■ 

Ralph  Raymond 

Ralph  Raymond  died  July  1, 1994,  one  day  after  he  had 
happily  celebrated  his  sixty-sixth  wedding  anniversary 
with  his  wife  Alice  Wing  Raymond,  amidst  congratula- 
tions from  friends  at  Friendship  Village  in  Tempe,  Ari- 
zona, their  home  since  1980. 

Bom  on  January  17,  1903,  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  Ralph  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Lewis  Institute  in 
Chicago.  He  began  working  for  the  Chicago  Lighting  Insti- 
tute in  1928  and  later  joined  Commonwealth  Edison  of  Illi- 
nois, retiring  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  Rockford  plant. 

For  the  Century  of  Progress  fair  in  Chicago  in  1933,  he 
created,  built,  and  managed  an  exhibit  for  the  electric 
power  industry  which  then  became  an  electric  power 
show  for  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Edison  Show  Place  building. 

In  the  1950's  he  supervised  the  building  of  one  of  the 
first  atomic  power  plants  in  the  United  States — a plant  still 
in  operation. 


For  many  years  he  and  Alice  were  active  leaders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  mid-1960s  he  heard  a short  reli- 
gious statement  on  the  University  of  Illinois'  radio  station 
about  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  way  the 
Raymonds  were  drawn  to  Friends.  When  they  moved  to 
Arizona  they  became  founding  members  of  Tempe  Meeting. 

For  some  years  during  the  Vietnam  war  Ralph  acted  as 
a counselor  for  conscientious  objectors,  helping  a number 
of  young  men  not  from  historic  peace  churches  to  gain  CO 
status.  He  was  also  active  with  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Arizona  Legislation. 

When  the  Raymonds  moved  to  Friendship  Village  in 
1980,  he  established  Concerned  Friends,  a nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  provide  members  with  assistance  in  the  han- 
dling of  their  personal  affairs  when  they  had  become 
temporarily  or  permanently  incapacitated. 

Ralph  Raymond  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice;  daughter, 
Phyllis  Krenn;  grandchildren,  Jamie,  Christopher,  Kathryn, 
and  Susan  Krenn;  and  seven  great-grandchildren.  ■ 


Gretchen  Shaw  Rudnick 

Gretchen  Shaw  Rudnick  was  an  active  member  of  La 
Jolla  Monthly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  forty 
years.  In  1932  when  few  nonscientists  recognized  the 
word,  she  received  her  doctoral  degree  in  Ecology  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  she  carried  concerns  in  that 
field  throughout  her  life.  Her  love  of  music  and  dancing 
were  well  known  among  Friends,  as  was  her  dedication  to 
Friends'  principles.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  re- 
member her  delight  in  Community  Night.  She  was  already 
in  her  sixties  when  Young  Friends  of  North  America 
especially  invited  her  to  join  them.  She  was  an  early 
member  of  Friends  for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Concerns  and 
served  on  the  national  committee  on  sexuality. 

She  served  her  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meet- 
ings, diligently  carrying  out  the  duties  of  recording  clerk 
and  various  committee  assignments.  Meticulous  in  her 
own  record-keeping,  she  held  Friends  to  a high  standard  of 
accuracy  and  truth.  More  personally,  she  helped  indi- 
vidual Friends  in  practical  ways,  from  financial  loans  to 
planting  gardens  for  busy  friends. 

She  organized  a unique  program  of  one-to-one  tutoring 
for  minority  children,  securing  hours  of  volunteer  time 
from  the  scientific  community  of  La  Jolla. 

A series  of  small  strokes  had  sapped  her  energy  in 
recent  years  and  made  travel  to  her  beloved  committees 
less  feasible.  Hers  was  a clear  sight  and  an  honest  voice. 
Gretchen  died  in  her  sleep  on  January  28, 1994,  just  four  days 
before  her  eighty-seventh  birthday,  prepared  for  the  "next 
step"  and  curious  about  the  new  experience  of  death.* 
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Pendle  Hill  Opportunities 

SUMMER  INTERNSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM: Volunteer  in  community  ser- 
vice agencies,  work  at  Pendle  Hill,  and 
participate  in  discussions,  worship,  and 
skill-training  sessions  during  six-week 
exploration  of  Quaker  service,  commu- 
nity, faith,  and  leadership.  June  17-July 
31,  1995.  $800  stipend  plus  room  and 
board.  For  ages  18-24;  knowledge  of 
Quakerism  required.  To  apply,  contact 
Alex  Kern  (800)  742-3150. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  CAMP 
AT  PENDLE  HILL:  Participate  in  in- 
ner-city workcamp,  learn  conflict  reso- 
lution skills,  explore  arts  and  crafts,  and 
build  community  with  folks  from 
around  the  country.  July  8-15.  Grades  9- 
12.  Contact  Alex  (800)  742-3150. 


SCATTERGOOD  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  seeking  a director  for  Scattergood 
Friends  School  beginning  July  1,  1995. 
Scattergood  is  a co-educational,  college 
preparatory,  boarding  high  school  in  ru- 
ral Iowa.  Students  experience  a working 
farm  and  have  access  to  a major  univer- 
sity. Contact:  Search  Committee,  SFS, 
Route  1,  Box  32,  West  Branch,  IA 
52358-9715. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 

gift  subscriptions,  $ 16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income  and  student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  CONSIDER 
A SAFE,  FRIENDLY" 
RETIREMENT  FACILITY? 


Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California  has  much  to  offer: 
*60  one  and  two-bedroom 
garden  apartments 
*WeekIy  housekeeping  service 
*Meais  (optional) 
*Emergency  call  system 
*Responsible  pet  ownership 
*Varied  activities  program 

An  assisted  care  home 
(Lie.  # 4901120700);  skilled 
nursing  facility  and  day  care 
programs  are  available. 
Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707) 538-0152 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATION  (FCNL) 

seeks  full-time  Legislative  Secretary 
(lobbyist).  Job  requires  knowledge  of  and 
some  experience  with  legislative  pro- 
cesses; excellent  writing,  research,  and 
communication  skills;  understanding  of 
and  sympathy  with  Friends’  testimonies 
and  FCNL’s  legislative  policies;  excel- 
lent interpersonal  skills  and  ability  to 
work  in  coalitions.  Application  deadline 
June  15.  Salary  range  $38,700- $48,400; 
full  benefits.  Send  letter  of  inquiry  to: 
Nancy  Marlow,  FCNL,  245  Second  St 
NE,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795. 


Vital  Statistics 

Birth 

• Paul  Ferguson  Maxon,  February  4, 

1 995,  born  to  Anna  Ferguson  and  Jeff 
Maxon,  Berkeley  Meeting. 

Death 

• Esther  Meyerding,  February  19, 
1995,  University  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Matyas  S.  Becvarov,  Boise. 

• Annette  Carter,  Multnomah. 

• Aimee  Ford  Conner,  Multnomah. 

• Frederic  (Ric)  Forste  (transfer  from 
Downers  Grove),  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Mike  Gray  (transfer  from  Midland, 
Texas),  Fort  Collins. 

• Carol  Hines,  Orange  Grove. 

• Ethen  Perkins  (transfer  from  Des 
Moines  Valley),  Eugene. 

• Pat  Sciutto  (transfer  from  Eugene), 
Rogue  Valley. 

• Kristina  Kenegos  Sullivan,  Tacoma. 

• Cynthia  Taylor  (transfer  from  Albu- 
querque), Salt  Lake  City. 

• Peter  Trueblood  (transfer  from 
Gwynedd),  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Lynn  Waddington  (transfer  from 
Redwood  Forest),  University.  @ 

AFSC  INTERN 

The  Arizona  Area  Program  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  seeks  an 
intern  to  work  with  AFSC  committee 
members  and  the  AFSC  Arizona  Program 
Coordinator.  For  information,  Diane 
Luber,  Clerk,  Search  Committee,  AFSC, 
93 1 N 5th  Ave,  Tucson,  AZ  95705,  (602) 
623-9141. 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 

Quaker  Conference  Center  needs  multi- 
skilled  f.t.  maintenance  manager.  (408) 
336-8333. 

CABIN  ON  PUGET  SOUND 

Libby  Van  Dolsen’s  great  aunt’s  cabin  on 
Key  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound.  Great  view 
of  Mt.  Rainier  over  water,  stairs  to  beach. 
19th  century  plumbing,  but  has  real  elec- 
tric lights.  Shower  with  hot  & cold  water, 
porch  swing,  wood  heat,  huckleberries, 
shore  birds.  $40  night,  $200  week,  $600 
month  (bring  sleeping  bags).  $50  refund- 
able cleaning  deposit.  Call  Anita 
Matthay,  (206)  746-0919  or  Michael 
Matthay  (707)  964-8 1 14. 
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Call  to  Meeting  — IMYM  1995 

In  our  tiny  worship  group,  it  is  our  practice  to  read  from  inspirational  Quaker 
writings  — journals  and  epistles  — or  from  the  Bible,  prior  to  settling  into  worship. 
We  find  that  this  tends  to  help  us  open  our  hearts  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  as  well 
as  to  connect  us  in  a tangible  way  with  our  sisters  and  brothers  and  forbearers  in  the 
faith.  Recently,  we've  been  rereading  Henry  Hodgkin's  booklet  Can  Quakerism 
Speak  to  This  Generation?  Since  these  thoughts  and  words  were  recorded  by 
Hodgkin  in  1932,  one  wonders  — not  only  if  Quakerism  can  speak  to  a modem 
generation,  but  whether  Friend  Hodgkin's  reflections  on  the  matter  can  speak  to  us 
at  the  close  of  the  20th  century. 

The  reading  has  been  deeply  moving  for  our  worship  group  and,  we  believe, 
relevant  to  our  yearly  meeting's  two-year  consideration  of  "Living  the  Community 
of  Faith."  Hodgkin  points  out  three  things  about  the  earliest  Quakers  that  are  not  only 
remarkable  but  can  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  First,  they  were  finders 
rather  than  seekers.  They  were  people  who  had  discovered  that  God  can  be  found 
within  oneself  and  in  others.  He  says,  "Friends  started  at  the  center,  the  point  from 
which  all  true  theology,  inspiration,  and  church  fellowship  must  start  — God  as  a 
living  reality  apprehended  by  the  spirit  of  man  (and  woman)." 

This  assertion  led  them  quite  naturally  to  a second,  which  was  to  recognize  that 
human  beings  are  spirit-led  creatures;  spiritual  beings  who  try  to  separate  ourselves 
from  our  spirituality  only  to  our  very  great  peril.  Finally,  the  early  Quakers  recog- 
nized that  religion,  as  they  experienced  it,  could  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  life 
but  rather  claims  authority  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Knowing  that  "that  of 
God"  resides  in  every  person  gave  them  a ground  of  confidence  inconceivable  to 
those  whose  authority  lay  primarily  in  a book  or  an  institution.  Hodgkin  notes  that 
their  "meetings  for  worship  became  shared  experiences  of  divine  guidance  ...  A 
genuine  belief  in  a living  Spirit  applied  fearlessly  cannot  work  out  of  a static  religion." 

These  last  words  illustrate  well  the  "Community  of  Faith"  that  we  have  been  and 
will  be  exploring  in  yearly  meeting.  Do  we  have  — can  we  have  — such  experiences 
today?  Hodgkin  has  described  the  bedrock  of  our  faith  as  Quakers.  Is  it  still  there  for 
us  in  any  real  way? 

Our  meetings,  both  monthly  and  yearly,  are  the  context  in  which  we  must  search 
for  the  answer  to  these  questions.  We  gather  together  for  worship  and  for  worshipful 
business  because  we  are  part  of  this  heritage.  We  live  in  a historical  era  when  a 
political  agenda  cloaked  in  religious  language  threatens  to  grip  our  lives  and 
freedoms  in  ways  we  may  have  thought  impossible  a few  short  years  ago.  We  are 
more  and  more  surrounded  by  people  who  are  being  denigrated  and  dispossessed 
by  secular  politicians.  For  these  reasons  our  fellowship  is  vital  — not  only  to  each  of 
us  in  our  personal  spiritual  lives  — but  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Quaker 
community  is,  or  could  be,  a profound  witness  in  our  world. 

This  year  our  keynote  speaker  is  Loida  Fernandez.  Loida  is  a member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ciudad  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  Since  1977  she 
has  been  serving  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  in  various  ways.  She 
is  now  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Latin  American  Friends  (COAL). 
We  expect  Loida  to  be  a valuable  resource  as  we  wrestle  with  our  identity  as  Quakers 
in  a hostile  world  and  work  to  form  community  bonds  which  will  empower  our 
work  in  the  world. 

Our  annual  gathering  at  Fort  Lewis  College  has  some  shortcomings  — as  any 
human  institution  is  bound  to  have.  But  it  is  a gathering  of  Quakers  — people  who 
have  inherited  a precious,  unique,  and  irreplaceable  spiritual  gift,  regardless  of  the 
physical  or  procedural  difficulties  which  may  attend  that  gathering.  That  gift  is  not 
just  for  us  internally,  it  is  for  us  to  embrace,  strengthen,  incarnate  in  our  lives,  and 
take  out  into  the  suffering  world  as  ambassadors  of  God's  love. 

So  come  — Quakers  and  attenders  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  Join  us  at  Fort 
Lewis  College  in  Durango,  Colorado,  June  21  through  25,  and  let  us  reclaim  our  gift.  ■ 

Genie  and  Bill  Durland,  Co-Clerks 


Easter  Greetings. 


Drawing  by  Etta  Marie  James, 
Eastside  Meeting. 


